THE BUILDING OF PROTESTANT ENGLAND
landed wealth. There was attached to it the much larger body
called the House of Commons, which was composed of members
of the gentry, including often a few lawyers and merchants,
sent up by order of the King through the sheriffs from the
countrysides and from a large number of towns. There was
no idea of representation in our modern sense; two groups of
houses in the depths of Cornwall, mere villages, if they had
charters and were summoned as boroughs, would count as
much in numbers in the Commons as the whole of the city of
London, which had at least half the liquid wealth of the country
in its hands, three-quarters of its foreign trade, and as large
a population as all the other few great towns put together.
The great mass of Englishmen occupied in agriculture sent no
one, but the gentlemen who came, two from each shire, and
who were much less than one-quarter of the House, might be
said to be in touch with them. The rest were sent to speak for
the host of little boroughs, only a fraction of which were even
what we should call market-towns of any size. These members
who stood for the boroughs were also gentry and usually local
gentry.
It had hitherto been considered something of a disadvantage
to be compelled to take the long journey to town at the orders
of the sheriff (though the members were paid for that and for
their time), but as it gradually appeared that these assemblies
of the rich afforded opportunities for gain and advancement,
and were increasing in power over the government of the
country, a seat in the Commons became desirable, and the
reign of James I is the period in which this new state of affairs
appeared.
The King had as a matter of immemorial practice to summon
a Parliament on his accession; it would then go through the
ritual of granting him the customs for life, strengthen his new
reign by the adhesion of the wealthier classes, and in a sort of
vague fashion speak for the whole community. James had
held a first Parliament like this, in which, even so early, there
had been signs of interference with the King. In 1614, when
Cecil (latterly Earl of Salisbury), who had hitherto governed side
by side with the King, was already dead, he had to summon a
Parliament under the acute necessity for money. There was a debt
of more than two-thirds of a million, and one-fifth of a million
deficit yearly. Already, five years before, the Parliament he had